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witch in the Bible that theologians, judges and political authorities could use 

to sanction their campaigns against the threat of witchcraft in Europe between 
the fifteenth and the eighteenth centuries. During a period in which biblical 
precedent had acquired newfound authority in legitimating the contemporary 
practice and belief of Christian rulers and communities, the witch of Endor was a 
potent example. But specific features of this biblical story were especially fortuitous 
at a time when the figure of the witch was still being shaped. For here was a village 
woman, described as using techniques of necromancy to invoke the dead and divine 
the future. She fitted well that identikit for the witch that began to be drawn up from 
the early fifteenth century, which combined the traditional, everyday practices of 
village sorcery by old women with the ritual invocation of demons or spirits by 
learned male magicians. The witch of Endor was therefore an excellent resource — 
one that helped not only to define and recognize the fundamental nature of 
witchcraft, but also to support the need for its prosecution and elimination. This 
article is an attempt to show how the witch of Endor — and more especially the 
visual representations of her produced by northern artists and printers through to the 
seventeenth century — contributed to the dissemination of witch beliefs and to the 
growing credibility such beliefs elicited amongst a literate readership. I want to 
explore the range of meanings associated with this particular witch figure and how 


r | Nhe figure of the woman of Endor represented the one concrete example of a 


* I write this paper with gratitude to the man who first taught me the significance of 
rhetoric. For assistance with different aspects of the study, I thank Katharina Weiss, Sarah 
Ferber, Ian Maclean, Jenny Spinks and Catherine Oppel, as well as audiences in Oxford and 
Melbourne where I delivered earlier versions of it as a paper. 
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she provided artists with an opportunity to investigate ambiguities in the gender and 
ritual status of witchcraft, as elements critical to its imagined transgressive nature. 

Who, firstly, was the witch of Endor? The biblical account of her story is found in 
1 Samuel 28. 3-20. It tells of King Saul’s visit to a female necromancer' at the 
settlement at Endor when he found himself facing a large Philistine army and was 
unable to receive any answer from God as to the outcome of the imminent battle. 
Since Saul himself had been responsible for expelling all necromancers and wizards 
at an earlier time, he decided he would have to disguise himself and travel at night 
with two of his men, if he was to make successful contact with a woman known to 
practise necromancy. Indeed, when he first approached the woman to ask her to 
reveal his future by conjuring a ghost, she demurred, fearing that a trap was being set 
to catch her transgressing the King’s prohibition. But when Saul swore by God that 
she would suffer no harm, the woman agreed. 

As she conjured, the woman of Endor saw that the ghost rising up was that of the 
prophet Samuel and she realized that the man who commissioned her could be none 
other than King Saul himself.” As she described her vision — a ghost in the shape of 
an old man wrapped in a cloak and rising from the earth — Saul realized that this 
had to be the spirit of Samuel, and he bowed down to the ground before him in 
homage. Samuel’s message to Saul, however, was far from comforting. He firstly 
rebuked Saul for disturbing his rest and, when Saul explained that he had only done 
so because God had failed to answer him, Samuel countered with the frightening 


' This woman is described in the Vulgate as a ‘mulier pythonem habens’ (1 Samuel 28. 7), 
a woman possessing a ‘python’, or demonic spirit, and as a ‘pythonissa’ (1 Chronicles 10. 13). 
Pytho is the former name for the place of Delphi. Thus words derived from Pytho are 
associated with the prophetic powers and divination of the Delphic Oracle. The word python 
refers to the legendary giant serpent slain at Delphi by Apollo. By association, pythonissa or 
pitonissa referred to the spirit that gave one power to divine the future. Acts 16. 16-18 tells 
the story of a girl possessed with a “‘pythonist spirit’? (Vulgate: ‘puellam [...] habentem 
spiritum pythonem’) until she was liberated by Saint Paul. In German Bibles, the woman of 
Endor was usually called a Wahrsagerin (female diviner, teller of the future). All these terms 
had a very negative connotation related to pagan divination and diabolical possession. By the 
late fifteenth century, some writers used the term mulieres pythonicae or mulieres phitonicae 
synonymously with Unholden (witches). See Jean-Claude Schmitt, ‘Le spectre de Samuel et la 
sorcière d’En Dor: Avatars historiques d’un récit biblique: I Rois 28’, Etudes Rurales, 105—06 
(1987), 37-54, (pp. 41-42); and Siegfried Leutenbauer, Hexerei- und Zaubereidlikt in der 
Literatur von 1450 bis 1550 (Berlin: Schweitzer, 1972), pp. 4-5. 


? Pamela Tamarkin Reis explains that a prophet of God such as Samuel would have only 
allowed himself to be raised by someone with whom he had strong affective ties: ‘Eating the 
Blood: Saul and the Witch of Endor’, Journal for the Study of the Old Testament, 73 (1997), 
3-23, (pp. 9-10). The twelfth-century commentary of Peter Comestor and the Jewish 
exegetical tradition it drew on, however, argued that the recognition was based on a belief that 
the conjured dead appeared feet first, with the exception of those invoked at the wish of a 
king: Schmitt, ‘Le spectre’, pp. 47-48. 
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Fig. 1. The Witch of Endor Conjures the Ghost of Samuel for King Saul, 
Manuscript illumination in The Tickhill Psalter, early fourteenth century. 
New York Public Library, Spencer Collection, MS 26, fol. 43". 


revelation that Saul had indeed been abandoned by God and, because of his 
disobedience in his treatment of the Amalekites, his sovereignty had been taken 
away and given to David. Furthermore, he revealed that on the coming day the 
Israelite army would be defeated and Saul and his three sons would all die. Saul was 
understandably terrified to hear Samuel’s prophecy and, partly also because he had 
eaten nothing that day, he fell to the ground in shock. The woman of Endor 
attempted to comfort him: she slaughtered her fattened calf, made some cakes and, 
despite Saul’s initial reluctance, successfully encouraged him to have some food. On 
the next day, the Israelites were defeated at the Battle of Gilboa, as Samuel had 
prophesied. Saul’s sons were killed, and Saul himself committed suicide on his own 
sword.’ 


3 These events are also referred to in 1 Chronicles 10. 13-14, which tells of Saul’s 
consultation of a necromancer and his subsequent punishment by death, and in Ecclesiasticus 
46. 23, which claims that the dead Samuel prophesied the King’s death. 
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In the late Middle Ages, visual representations of this story are not found nearly 
as often as the many textual commentaries which discuss and debate the nature of 
Samuel’s appearance and Saul’s vision. The ten known sets of illustrations from 
before the sixteenth century are all found in manuscripts, the earliest of them from 
the twelfth century.* A clear contrast between these images and those from the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is that the earlier ones do not focus on the figure 
of the witch and her act of conjuration. This difference can clearly be seen in the 
illuminations to the Tickhill Psalter from the early fourteenth century, in which we 
find the most detailed cycle of manuscript illustrations of this story.’ The series 
begins by depicting Saul in disguise, asking the woman of Endor to invoke the dead. 
This is followed by a scene in which the woman points out to Saul and his men the 
shrouded ghost of Samuel, which is beginning to rise from its sarcophagus, and a 
further scene in which the ghost of Samuel (labelled ‘anima’) addresses the kneeling 
figure of Saul (fig. 1). On the next folio, Saul seeks out the future from Samuel, who 
reveals Saul’s abandonment by God, whereupon Saul falls unconscious to the 
ground. The last two illustrations depict Saul initially rejecting the bread offered him 
by the woman, and then eating at her table. The act of necromancy receives no 
particular emphasis in the series, and the central figures in the conjuration are clearly 
Saul and Samuel. 

In other late medieval illustrations the witch of Endor is also simply shown 
gesturing towards the figure or ghost of Samuel whom she has invoked, and the 
principal focus is the relationship between Saul and Samuel. This is the case with the 
Bible historiale of Guyart des Moulins, a French manuscript translation from the 
1290s of Peter Comestor’s Historia scholastica, in which Samuel, dressed in priestly 
garb, resembles more a body than a soul or phantasm; or with the Bavarian 
Kaiserchronik, written in German verse in the late 1370s, in which Samuel is 
wrapped in a shroud.° A similar emphasis on the centrality of Saul’s relationship to 
Samuel is found in a World Chronicle of around 1340 from south-east Germany. In 
the text there is talk of magical arts, but absolutely no indication of them appears in 


* Schmitt, ‘Le spectre’, pp. 37-50; and Ghosts in the Middle Ages: The Living and the 
Dead in Medieval Society, trans. by Teresa Lavender Fagan (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1998), pp. 15-17. Of the ten pre-sixteenth century sets of illustrations Schmitt has 
identified all but the Pommersfelden Schlossbibliothek manuscript referred to below: ‘Le 
spectre’, pp. 51-53. 


> New York Public Library, Spencer Collection, MS 26, fol. 42°44"; see Donald Drew 
Egbert, The Tickhill Psalter and Related Manuscripts: A School of Manuscript Illustration in 
England during the Early Fourteenth Century (New York: New York Public Library; 
Princeton: Department of Art and Archaeology of Princeton University, 1940), pp. 39-40, pls 
30-31. The inscriptions draw both on the biblical text and Peter Comestor’s commentary in 
his Historia scholastica. 


ê These two images are reproduced in colour in Schmitt, Ghosts, figs 3, 4. 
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the accompanying illustration.’ The same emphasis is found in the Vienna 
Soudenbalch Bible and in a copy from around 1460 of the very popular north 
Netherlands First History Bible, which depicts Saul on his knees before the priestly 
Samuel, his crown removed from his head and his hands covering his face in terror.* 
It is only in what may be the earliest west European depiction of this biblical scene, a 
medallion from the German Gumpertusbibel of before 1195, that the woman of 
Endor is more closely identified with Samuel, her hands positioned on his shroud 
and seeming to lift him physically from the sarcophagus.’ Yet even here the dynamic 
interaction represented is between Saul and Samuel, and no visual commentary is 
made on the nature or source of the necromancer’s magical power. 

The one exception to these late medieval images is a miniature in Guyart des 
Moulins’s Bible historiale, produced by the Parisian Boucicaut workshop and dated 
the first quarter of the fifteenth century.'° Here the witch of Endor, rather than Saul, 
is positioned in the centre of the image. She is on her knees before him, and it is their 
dialogue which is the centre of attention. This may even be meant to depict a 
financial deal, given the woman’s purse prominently displayed hanging from her 
waist. Moreover, the flying devil with crossed limbs above clearly suggests that the 
conversation or compact is a diabolical one.'! This image marks a dramatic change 
in the visual discourse of the woman of Endor. As Jean-Claude Schmitt has argued, 
it reflects the shift in the literary discourse of the fifteenth century, which constructs 
Samuel’s apparition as the product of diabolical power.’ By the same token it serves 
to concentrate the viewer’s attention on the relationship between Saul and the 
woman, rather than that between Saul and Samuel. 


7 This manuscript is in the Pommersfelden Schlossbibliothek, Marburg Index, 2698 B 13. 


8 The Bible is named after a canon of Utrecht Cathedral, Evert van Soudenbalch. See 
Sandra Hindman, Text and Image in Fifteenth-Century Illustrated Dutch Bibles (Leiden: Brill, 
1977), pp. 1, 3-4, 83-90; Otto Pacht and Ulrike Jenni, Die I/luminierten Handschriften und 
Inkunabeln der Osterreichischen Nationalbibliothek (Vienna: Osterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1974—), m: Holländische Schule (1975): Textband, 43—49, 52; Tafelband, fig. 
97; and A.W. Byvanck, ‘Noord-Nederlandse Miniaturen’, Bulletin en Nieuws — Bulletin van 
de Koninklijke Nederlandse Oudheidkundige, 6 (1953), 38-50, fig. 4. 


° An image which may be older is an illumination in a late twelfth-century manuscript of 
Peter Lombard’s Expositiones in Psalmos, in which Samuel is again shown appearing to Saul, 
with the woman of Endor behind Saul, gesturing with one arm in an act of conjuring or 
presentation: Schmitt, “Le spectre’, fig. 1. 

Schmitt, Ghosts, fig. 1; ‘Le spectre’, pp. 52-53, p. 60, n. 66, fig. 6. 

1! Tt is reproduced in colour in Schmitt, Ghosts, fig. 1. 

12 Schmitt, ‘Le Spectre’, pp. 48-50. A medallion found in a thirteenth-century Oxford 


manuscript of the Bible moraliseé hints at the diabolical nature of the woman’s activity by 
linking it to the devil’s temptation of Christ (p. 52). 
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Fig. 2. Heinrich Vogtherr the Elder, The Witch of Endor Conjures Samuel from the 
Tomb. Woodcut, in Die gantz Bibel Alt unnd Netiw Testament (Strasbourg: 
Wolfgang Köpfl, 1530), fol. 49°. Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek 

[Bibel S 4° 7]. 


In the first half of the sixteenth century few images of the witch of Endor story 
seem to have been created. Artists and printers were far more interested in the 
suicide of Saul than in his meeting with a necromancer. Saul’s suicide became a 
graphic warning to rulers of the consequences of not paying heed to God’s laws — a 
potent message in the context of the struggles of the Reformation and the Counter- 
Reformation.” I have found only one illustration of the Endor story in a Bible before 
the 1570s — in the so-called Combined Bible published in Strasbourg in 1530 (fig. 
2).'* The iconography in this woodcut, designed by Heinrich Vogtherr the Elder, is 


8 This important theme seems not to have received examination. For the exemplary nature 
of Saul and Samuel in medieval political ideology, see Josef Funkenstein, ‘Samuel and Saul in 
der Staatslehre des Mittelalters’, Archiv für Rechts- und Sozialphilosophie, 40 (1952-53), 
129-40. 


14 The illustration was included in at least two editions of the Combined Bible published in 
Strasbourg in 1530 by Wolfgang K6pfl and by Petrus Renner, and in a 1532 Strasbourg 
edition published by Képfl. The 1530 K6pfl and Renner editions are at Wolfenbüttel, Herzog 
August Bibliothek (hereafter HAB), Bibel S 4° 7; Bibel S 4° 6. For the 1532 edition, see Philip 
Schmidt, Die Illustration der Lutherbibel 1522—1700 (Basel: Reinhardt, 1962), p. 436. For the 
Combined Bible, which included translations of certain books by Luther, the Prophets 
translated by Zürich preachers and the Apocrypha by Leo Jud, see Horst Kunze, Geschichte 
der Buchillustration in Deutschland: Das 16. und 17. Jahrhundert (Frankfurt am Main: Insel, 
1993), pp. 606-07. 
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rather similar to late medieval illustrations, in which the woman is shown pointing to 
the figure of Samuel wrapped in a shroud and rising from his tomb. The woman is 
also beginning to resemble the fashion of some early sixteenth-century witch figures: 
an old woman with a large bag hanging from her waist, as portrayed, for instance, by 
Hans Burgkmaier in the illustration he created for the WeiSkunig around 1514." It is 
unclear whether the bag is a reference to avarice as the root of magical dealing, or 
whether it is similar to the basket which holds the women’s magical paraphernalia in 
the illustrations of sorcery found in Guillaume de Deguileville’s Pilgrimage of the 
Life of Man." 

The most radical break in the witch of Endor iconography, however, occurred a 
few years before, in an image which gave expression to the new sixteenth-century 
exegesis of this story by appropriating the new iconography of witchcraft, created a 
decade or so earlier by Hans Baldung Grien and his fellow artists in southern 
Germany. This was a 1526 painting by Jacob Cornelisz. van Oostsanen, which now 
hangs in the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam (fig. 3).'’ In this extraordinary painting 
Jacob Cornelisz. combines the image of a powerful female necromancer — seated 
within her magic circle and invoking the spirit of the dead with her magical 
instruments, while also exposing the power of her female body — with a scene of 
four women around a grill, two seated on goats, cooking sausages and drinking, a 
group clearly modelled on the compositions of Hans Baldung Grien and his 
copiers.'® The witch of Endor is no longer the individual necromancer of the biblical 
story; she is now clearly identified with the new group activity of sixteenth-century 
witchcraft. 


15 Weipkunig, Pt 2, ch. 23; see Charles Zika, ‘““Magie” — “Zauberei” — “Hexerei”: 
Bildmedien und kulturelle Wandel’, in Kulturelle Reformation: Sinnformationen im Umbruch 
1400-1600, ed. by Bernhard Jussen and Craig Koslofsky (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and 
Ruprecht, 1999), pp. 317-82 (pp. 377-79, fig. 48). 


'© Zika, ““Magie” — “Zauberei”, pp. 339—41, fig. 29. 


17 Netherlandish Art in the Rijksmuseum, ed. by Henk van Os and others, 2 vols 
(Amsterdam: Rijksmuseum, 2000), 1: Netherlandish Art in the Rijksmuseum 1400-1600, 126. 
For a colour reproduction and commentary, see Kunst voor de beeldenstorm: Catalogus, ed. 
by J.P. Filedt Kok, W. Halsema-Kubes and W. Th. Kloek (Amsterdam: Rijksmuseum, 1986), 
p. 133; and (in black-and-white reproduction), Art before the Iconoclasm: Northern 
Netherlandish Art, 1525-1580, ed. by W. Th. Kloek, W. Halsema-Kubes and R.J. Baarsen 
(Amsterdam: Rijksmuseum, 1986), pp. 13-14; Department of Paintings of the Rijksmuseum, 
All the Paintings of the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam: A Completely Illustrated Catalogue 
(Amsterdam: Rijksmuseum, 1976), p. 176; Schmitt, “Le Spectre’, p. 53; and Jane Louise 
Carroll, ‘The Paintings of Jacob Cornelisz. van Oostsanen (1472?—1533)’ (unpublished 
doctoral thesis, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1987), pp. 90-104. 


!8 Charles Zika, Exorcising our Demons: Magic, Witchcraft and Visual Culture in Early 
Modern Europe (Leiden: Brill, 2003), pp. 271-92. 
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Fig. 3. Jacob Cornelisz. van Oostsanen, Saul and the Witch of Endor. Oil on wood, 
1526. By permission of the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 
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The narrative elements of the painting are depicted in the left and centre 
backgrounds, and a textual reference to the biblical account is given in the 
banderoles at upper left.” The meeting between Saul and the witch of Endor takes 
place on the left, where Saul negotiates a deal with the witch, identifiable by her red 
cap and red-and-blue garment. Behind this group one can see the military camp of 
the Israelites. In the centre of the painting, beneath the arch, the invoked figure of 
Samuel, in a loose-fitting shift, rises from his sarcophagus, the lid of which is 
inscribed ‘Sepulcrum Samuelis’. And further in the background Samuel confronts a 
terrified Saul who has both hands raised before him. The scene probably represents 
the announcement of Samuel’s prophecy to Saul, for in the distant background one 
can see the Battle of Gilboa in which Saul and his three sons meet their death (1 
Samuel 31), and Saul is clearly recognizable falling on his sword.” 

The painter’s interest in the details of the biblical narrative, however, was clearly 
a secondary consideration. The subject of necromantic witchcraft dominates the 
foreground, and this is briefly referred to in the upper banderole, written in the 
vernacular Dutch: ‘Saul gave himself up to witchcraft (fovery). By disturbing 
Samuel in his death he himself came to die’.*’ The necromantic seer is depicted as a 
ritual magician, seated on two owls within a magic circle, which is meant to protect 
her from the demonic spirits she is invoking. Her bared upper body is remarkably 
muscular and masculine, as she lights a torch from the brazier below and thrusts 
another high above her. The lighted tapers with their host-like attachments and 
phylactery-type scrolls, the brazier, the candlestick, the book of invocations and the 
mirror, even the young satyr acting as necromancer’s acolyte, all emphasize the 
highly ritualized character of the necromancer’s magic. 

The necromancer is also linked to the witch figures developed by artists over the 
previous two decades. She is naked to the waist, quite unlike any medieval 
examples; she is depicted with legs crossed, a common sign of sexual transgression 
used by Baldung Grien and others in their representation of witches; her hair and that 
of her female assistant is shown flying out behind, another visual cue recently 
developed to identify the sexual disorder of witchcraft; and she is accompanied by a 


1 The inscriptions are reproduced in the original language in Kunst voor de beeldenstorm, 
p. 133, and also in translation in Carroll, p. 90. 


2 The difficulty is to identify the four other figures, since one would expect no more than 
two of Saul’s men. There are clearly three males depicted, and the fourth could be the witch’s 
female assistant. This runs contrary to the biblical text, but more importantly to the inscription 
above. Are the three men therefore meant to represent Saul’s three sons referred to in the 
inscription? Saul’s suicide is a very common illustration in illustrated Bibles from at least the 
late fifteenth century. 


*I «Saul tot tovery heeft ghegeu Samuel te verwrecke qua hi te sneven’. Though this 
banderole clearly refers to sorcery or witchcraft by its use of the word tovery, Carroll’s 
translation of ‘iussu numinis’ in the lower banderole as ‘through magic’ seems unwarranted, 
and could just as well refer to divine permission. 
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group of women who are drinking and grilling sausages, one with a large vessel 
positioned between her legs and a curious red, inverted dagger nearby, another 
holding the horn of a goat and looking out at the viewer in a coquettish fashion. The 
witches are also cooking pancakes, which Jane Carroll relates to a Dutch adage: 
‘When it rains and the sun shines, witches are making pancakes’.” The central scene 
of the painting bears little resemblance to the biblical account and, apart from this 
local reference, it draws heavily on the recent iconography of witchcraft and its 
relationship to sexual disorder, developed primarily by south German artists. 

The scene of group witchcraft may well be a play on a counter-Eucharist, as 
Carroll has suggested.” The cup elevated by the central woman is inscribed with the 
word, ‘Mal’, and is surmounted by a platter of bread. Yet the offering of food and 
drink also alludes to sexual gratification. The bread is delivered by a naked woman 
whose legs are clasped tightly around a horse’s skull, while the cup is offered to a 
bearded satyr on the right, originally a representation of the figure Pan. For while 
this figure now holds a hurdy-gurdy, an instrument closely associated with the devil, 
recent restoration reveals that this was originally a double flute, the attribute of 
Pan.” Pan, the satyr closely associated with carnal lusts, would have helped establish 
the meaning of the female group for those unfamiliar with recent witchcraft 
iconography, yet literate in classical mythology; and it would have also accentuated 
the links between this biblical case of necromancy and the sexualized understanding 
of witchcraft created by Baldung and his contemporaries. This is echoed in the wild 
and naked female figures riding through the sky in the top right corner, one with 
unkempt hair flying out behind her, the other on a goat which belches flames from 
mouth and arse, as she holds aloft her cooking stick. In a way that is similar to Hans 
Schaufelein’s well-known 1511 woodcut, which depicts various forms of sorcery 
and witchcraft, Jacob Cornelisz. has integrated the ritual magic of the necromancer’s 
craft, an essentially male and clerical domain, with the vernacular rites of female 
sorcery or witchcraft which operate through the instruments of food and sex.” 

The strange beasts that accompany this ritual act of necromancy are another 
element Cornelisz. has used to communicate the presence of the unnatural and the 
demonic. The witch of Endor sits on a throne of owls, birds of the night that were 


» Carroll, p. 100. 
3 Carroll, p. 100. 


?4 Kahren Jones Hellerstedt, ‘Hurdy-Gurdies from Hieronymus Bosch to Rembrandt’, 
(unpublished doctoral thesis, University of Pittsburgh, 1980). Major restoration during 1976— 
80 also revealed that the chickens were added in the seventeenth century: Carroll, p. 93, n. 9. 
The male figure may have been inspired by a popular woodcut image, possibly produced by 
Baldung’s workshop, which first appeared in Johann Geiler of Kaysersberg’s Die Emeis (The 
Ants) of 1516: Zika, Exorcising our Demons, pp. 262-65, fig. 18. 


35 Zika, Exorcising our Demons, pp. 245, 248, fig. 13; ““Magie” — “Zauberei”, pp. 318- 
21, fig. 20. 
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Fig. 4. Master I. T. [Johann Teufel?], Conjured by the Witch of Endor, Samuel 

Addresses King Saul. Woodcut, in Biblia Das ist: die gantze heilige Schrifft 

Deudsch. D. Mart. Luth. (Wittenberg: Hans Krafft, 1572), vol. 1, fol. 197°. 
Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek [Bibel -S 2° 42:1]. 


widely used in sixteenth-century iconography as symbols of evil seduction, black 
magic, lust and perfidy. A curious creature with a vulture-like head in the left 
foreground carries a mirror to be used in divining; while a smaller flying beast 
hovers above and further bird metamorphs clamber along the ledge of an arch. One 
of these has the lower body of a human; while another, which is making its way 
down the arch, has a goat’s head for a posterior. Together with the flying beasts in 
the top right-hand corner, all communicate an overwhelming sense of demonic 
presence. They also serve to emphasize the diabolic nature of the witch of Endor’s 
necromancy and dramatically change the story’s traditional iconography. We have 
no idea, however, about any influence the painting might have exerted on other 
contemporary and later commentators and artists.” It has survived as a wonderfully 


6 Carroll, pp. 98-99; Zika, Exorcising our Demons, pp. 518-20. 


?7 Cornelisz.’s inclusion of a group of witches may have influenced at least one late 
sixteenth-century Flemish anamorphic painting which depicts the events at Endor. See Fred 
Leeman, Hidden Images: Games of Perception, Anamorphic Art, Illusion, from the 
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graphic example of the dramatic change in attitude towards the magical arts in the 
early sixteenth century, how those arts became homogenized under the label of 
witchcraft, and how, in the early sixteenth century at least, artists created a strong 
link between witchcraft and sexual disorder. 

Another sixteenth-century image of the witch of Endor story which certainly did 
exert considerable influence on the work of contemporaries was a woodcut, most 
probably designed by Johann Teufel, in the 1572 Wittenberg edition of the so-called 
Luther Bible, the German vernacular Bible translated by Luther between the 1520s 
and 1540s (fig. 4). Teufel’s woodcut would have become familiar to many 
thousands, not only through the 1572 edition, but also through copies of the woodcut 
included in at least six editions published between 1572 and 1610.” The emphases 
on ritual magic found in Cornelisz.’s painting, also find expression here, even if in a 
more understated fashion. Located within a room of the woman of Endor’s house, 
the necromancy scene includes the paraphernalia of ritual magic: an altar and a large 
candle, as well as a magical circle with three burning candles and crosses ringing the 
perimeter. The artist is careful to communicate that the action takes place at night by 
including the moon and stars. The woman holds a long staff, which would surely 
have been understood by viewers as a magician’s ritual wand, and much more 
surprisingly perhaps, prayer beads are depicted hanging from her left arm. Directing 
his message to a Lutheran readership, Teufel has used this detail to link the 
necromantic practices of the biblical witch to an object pious Lutherans would have 
regarded as an abominable symbol of Catholic magic.” And his reference was very 
topical. In 1569, the year Teufel dates his print, Pope Pius V issued a bull granting 
indulgences for praying and meditating on the rosary mysteries.*' In March 1572, 


Renaissance to the Present (New York: Abrams, 1976), pp. 52, 57, fig. 44. Another closely 
related version may have been cut down, with the result that the scene of witchcraft is now 
lost. See Jurgis Baltrusaitis, Anamorphic Art, trans. by W.J. Strachan (Cambridge: Chadwyck- 
Healey, 1977), pp. 24-25, p. 172, n. 16, fig. 16. 


°8 Although the Master I.T. is generally identified as Johann Teufel, uncertainties remain. 
See Stefan Strohm and others, Die Bibelsammlung der wiirttembergischen Landesbibliothek 
Stuttgart, 3 vols (Stuttgart: Frommann-Holzboog, 1984-93), 1: Deutsche Bibeldrucke 1466- 
1600 (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 1987), 292-95 (E 483). 


2? See Schmidt, Die Illustration, pp. 431-32, 436, fig. 349. Schmidt only refers, however, 
to the 1572 and 1584 editions. 


3° The rosary quickly became an object by which adherents to the Roman Church were 
identified. See Gabriel Meier, ‘Der Rosenkranz in der Reformationszeit’, Zeitschrift fiir 
schweizerische Kirchengeschichte, 8 (1913), 296-303. 


3! Bull of Pius V, September 17 1569, in Bullarum, Diplomatum et Privilegiorum 
Sanctorum Romanorum Pontificum, ed. by Franco and Henrico Dalmazzo (Turin, 1857—72), 
vu (Naples, 1882), 774-77; Franz Michel William, The Rosary: Its History and Its Meaning, 
trans. by Edwin Kaiser (New York: Benziger Brothers, 1952), pp. 79, 105. See also Charles 
Zika, ‘Reformation, Scriptural Precedent and Witchcraft: Johann Teufel’s Woodcut of The 
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Pius established the feast of Our Lady of Victory, in memory of the victory of the 
Catholic alliance against the Turks at Lepanto in October of the previous year, a 
victory attributed to the rosary, which then provided a new basis for the cult’s 
reinvigoration as one of the core devotional practices of Counter-Reformation 
religiosity.” As with many of Teufel’s other biblical illustrations, images of a 
biblical past were endowed with strong contemporary relevance.* 

Curiously, however, Teufel’s woodcut displays either a deep ignorance of the 
practices of invocatory magic or, more probably, a concern to subordinate such 
issues to the communication of fundamental theological concerns. Instead of locating 
the woman and Saul within a magic circle, as an instrument to ensure protection 
from any evil spirits who might respond to invocations, Teufel has placed the 
woman within the circle together with the invoked spirit of Samuel. The woman and 
Samuel are now linked, as though by a magical bond. This accurately reflects one of 
the main theological points that Luther’s biblical commentary emphasizes. 
Following a line of biblical exegesis which gained considerable weight in the 
sixteenth century, Luther declares that the apparition is not Samuel, but a ghost 
produced by the devil. The marginal commentary explains that the apparition is none 
other than the evil spirit himself, who has assumed Samuel’s person and name. It is 
the devil, a Teufels gespenst (diabolical ghost), who addresses Saul and the witch 
under the appearance and name of Samuel. 


Witch of Endor’, in Reforming the Reformation, ed. by Ian Breward (Melbourne: Australian 
Scholarly Publishing, 2004). 


32 Gertrud Schiller, konographie der christlichen Kunst, 5 vols (Gütersloh: Mohn, 1966- 
91), Iv: Maria (1980), Pt 1, 112; Pt 2, 174-75; Hugh Bicheno, Crescent and Cross: The Battle 
of Lepanto 1571 (London: Cassell, 2003), pp. 125-28; Louis Châtellier, The Europe of the 
Devout: The Catholic Reformation and the Formation of a New Society, trans. by Jean Birrell 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press; Paris: Editions de la maison des sciences de 
Phomme, 1989), pp. 3—9; André Duval, ‘Rosaire’, in Dictionnaire de spiritualité, ascétique et 
mystique (Paris: Beauchesne, 1937—), xt (1988), Pt 2, col. 960. On the iconography of the 
rosary, see Lexikon der christlichen Ikonographie, ed. by Engelbert Kirschbaum and others, 8 
vols (Rome: Herder, 1968—1976), mı (1971), cols 568-72. 


33 See, for instance, his illustration of 1 Kings 15. 12—13, in which King Asa of Judah is 
depicted overseeing the destruction and burning of idols in the company of Luther, Elector 
Frederick the Wise, and Duke Augustus of Saxony. See Heimo Reinitzer, Biblia deutsch: 
Luthers Bibeliibersetzung und ihre Tradition (Wolfenbüttel: HAB, 1983), pp. 259-60, 
fig. 169. 


%4 Das erzelet die Schrifft darumb/ auff das sie warne jederman/ das er das nachfolgende 
Gespenst von Samuel recht verstehe und wisse/ das Samuel tod sey/ und solchs der böse Geist 
mit der Zeuberinnen und Saul redet und thut/ in Samuelis person und namen’: Biblia Das ist: 
die gantze heilige Schrifft Deudsch. D. Mart. Luth. (Wittenberg: Hans Krafft, 1572), 1, fol. 
197"; HAB, Bibel S 2° 42:1. 
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Along with this marginal commentary, the 1572 Luther Bible also included 
substantial summaries at the beginning of each chapter, written by the preacher of St 
Sebald’s in Nuremberg, Veit Dietrich. Complementing and developing Luther’s 
exegesis, Dietrich’s summary provided a further reason for inserting an illustration 
of the witch of Endor story in a Luther Bible for the very first time. For it claims that 
the story offers an example to secular authorities of how they are to punish and root 
out public idolatry and superstition. Such a lesson was certainly topical in 
Wittenberg in 1572. For it was in that year that a new Electoral Saxon Criminal 
Constitution was promulgated. This was the first territorial legal ordinance in the 
Empire to punish with death those who made a pact with the devil. It decreed that 
even when no injury resulted from witchcraft it was nonetheless a capital crime, as 
were divining, soothsaying and crystal-gazing.*° We do not know the impact of 
Teufel’s print in this process, but given the critical role of both Luther’s and 
Dietrich’s commentaries in providing the scriptural legitimacy for rulers to remove 
witches from their territories in fulfilment of their Christian office, the print might 
have constituted a powerful visual summary and reminder of that message. The 
witch of Endor story certainly featured in many Luther Bibles from this time on and, 
as in Teufel’s print, the primary emphasis was on the figure of the female 
necromancer and the techniques she employed to invoke Samuel. Literary treatises 
continued to debate the nature of Samuel’s appearance. The Lutheran physician, 
Johann Weyer, for instance, drawing on support from Augustine’s exegesis, insisted 
that Samuel was a devil-spectre, ‘clad in a [demon’s] likeness’, and that the woman 
of Endor was therefore a demonic familiar and servant of the devil.” And although 
the Catholic lawyer, Jean Bodin, argued against Weyer and others that the apparition 
was of Samuel himself, there was a consensus that the source of the apparition was 
the wicked necromancy of the witch of Endor in league with the devil.** 


35 The Summarien were added to the Old Testament of the Luther Bible in 1541 and to the 
New in 1544: Reinitzer, p. 259. For an extremely useful list of the Luther Bible editions and 
contents between 1522 and 1546, see Reinitzer, pp. 109-27. 


3° See the extract from the legal opinion in Hexen und Hexenprozesse in Deutschland, ed. 
by Wolfgang Behringer (Munich: Deutscher Taschenbuch, 1988), p. 157; also Jiirgen Michael 
Schmidt, ‘Das Hexereidelikt in den kursachsischen Konstitutionen von 1572’, in Benedict 
Carpzov: Neue Perspektiven zu einem umstrittenenen sdchsischen Juristen, ed. by Giinter 
Jerouschek, Wolfgang Schild and Walter Gropp (Tübingen: Edition Diskord, 2000), pp. 111— 
36; and Manfred Wilde, Die Zauberei- und Hexenprozesse in Kursachsen (Cologne: Böhlau, 
2003), pp. 28-32. 

37 Johann Weyer, De praestigiis daemonum, Bk 2, chs 9-10, in Witches, Devils and 
Doctors in the Renaissance: Johann Weyer, ‘De praestigiis daemonum’, ed. by George Mora 
(Binghamton: SUNY Binghamton, Medieval and Renaissance Texts and Studies, 1991), pp. 
127-33. Weyer also claimed that Saul adored the devil in the likeness of Samuel (p. 131). 

38 Jean Bodin, On the Demon-Mania of Witches (1580), ed. by Jonathan Pearl (Toronto: 
Centre for Reformation and Renaissance Studies, 1995), p. 105; and Vom aussgelasnen 
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Fig. 5. Christoph Murer, The Witch of Endor, her Familiar Spirit and Saul. 
Woodcut in Novae Sacrorum Bibliorum figurae versibus Latinis et Germanicis 
expositae ...Durch M. Samuelem Glonerum Poétam Laureatum (Strasbourg: 
Christoph von der Heyden, 1625), p. 102. Stuttgart, Württembergische 
Landesbibliothek [B graph. 1625 03]. 


This diabolical reading of the story created the theological basis for the 
representation of the woman of Endor as a witch in later sixteenth- and seventeenth- 


wütigen Teuffelsheer, Ubersetzt von Johann Fischart, ed. by Hans Biedermann (Graz: 
Akademische Druck, 1973), p. 90. Bodin’s argument concerning the apparition rests on 
Ecclesiasticus 46.23. For the broader context of the early modern debate on apparitions, see 
Stuart Clark, ‘The Reformation of the Eyes: Apparitions and Optics in Sixteenth- and 
Seventeenth-Century Europe’, Journal of Religious History, 27 (June 2003), 143-60; and 
‘Demons, Natural Magic, and the Virtually Real: Visual Paradox in Early Modern Europe’, in 
Paracelsian Moments: Science, Medicine, and Astrology in Early Modern Europe, ed. by 
Gerhild Scholz Williams and Charles D. Gunnoe (Kirksville, MO: Truman State University 
Press, 2002), pp. 223—46; also Bruce Gordon, ‘Malevolent Ghosts and Ministering Angels: 
Apparitions and Pastoral Care in the Swiss Reformation’, in The Place of the Dead in Late 
Medieval and Early Modern Europe, ed. by Bruce Gordon and Peter Marshall (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2000). 
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aSaul bey der Saubeterin. 


1, B. Sam. 28. 
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LU) A N 


ES aul will den Samuel / durch eine Dexe/ fragens 
muf aber Schimpf und Angft/ von folcher Greul-That/ tragen. 
Wie fol des Teufels Mund/der nichts als ligen Fan/ 
uns / denen er fo feind/ was niiglichs zeigen an? 


Fig. 6. Joachim Sandrart, The Witch of Endor Conjures Samuel. Woodcut in 
Ganz neue Biblische Bilder-Ergotzung Dem Alter und Der Jugend Zur 
Beschauung und Erbauung (Nuremberg: Johann Andreae Endter and Sons, 
1710), p. 254. Stuttgart, Württembergische Landesbibliothek [B graph. 1710 01]. 


century illustration and, in particular, for the widespread popularity of Teufel’s own 
composition. That basic composition became popular through different versions. The 
Lyon engraver, Thomas Arande, was possibly its originator, for the woodcut that 
first appears in French and Italian editions of Quadrins historiques de la Bible 
published in Lyon by Guillaume Roville in 1564 is attributed to him.” But in this 


3 The very popular Quadrins, a series of biblical illustrations accompanied by verses 
written by Gabriel Symeoni, were first published in Lyon in 1553 with illustrations by 
Bernard Solomon — amongst which, however, there is no illustration of the Endor story. 
Arande is generally identified with the artist ‘le maitre 4 la capeline’. See Catherine Dumant, 
Francesco Salviati au Palais Sacchetti de Rome et la décoration murale italienne (1520- 
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engraving the ritual emphasis is played down and Teufel’s anti-Catholic polemic has 
yet to be given expression: there are no candles within the circle, and a rosary has 
not been included. In a compositionally similar version by Christoffel van Sichem in 
a 1646 Amsterdam Bible, even the magical circle has been removed.“ But in the 
Luther Bible published by Balthasar Christoph Wust in Frankfurt in 1686, Teufel’s 
influence is pronounced, with the same strong emphasis given to the relationship 
between the witch and the devil-spectre in the shape of Samuel.*! 

A more active role for the woman of Endor, together with an emphatic interest in 
the paraphernalia of witchcraft, is conspicuous from the turn of the seventeenth 
century. The Swiss artist, Christoph Murer, for instance, created a woodcut 
published in a 1625 Strasbourg picture Bible, which interpreted the ‘spirit’ by which 
the woman of Endor divined (1 Samuel 28. 8) as a diabolic spirit similar to the 
‘familiars’ of English witchcraft cases (fig. 5). Here it takes the form of the so-called 
Glasteufel, the spirit kept at home in a bottle, that the witch, dressed in a transparent 
magical garment on which are sown salamanders, shows to her client Saul. A magic 
circle with various signs and talismans, as well as a wand, are arrayed on a table in 
front of her. The relationship between the witch and Saul, linked by the demonic 
spirit and circle, is the focus of the image. As though off-stage, on the left, the figure 
of the aged Samuel appears in a vaulted room. This woodcut became a popular 
image which was reproduced in various editions, including a Luther Bible of 1680.” 

A similar emphasis on the witch’s necromantic techniques and paraphernalia is 
found in a woodcut by Joachim Sandrart, which appeared in the so-called 
Kiirfiirsten-Bibel, published in Nuremberg from 1641 by Wolfgang Endter and his 
heirs (fig. 6).® Here the witch is almost a Circe-like figure with a wand — possibly 
influenced by the Circes of Castiglione and others that Sandrart would have encountered 


1560) (Rome: Institut Suisse de Rome, 1973), pp. 172, n. 122; 214, n. 35. The illustration 
appears again in Roville’s 1577 Lyon edition: Stuttgart, Württembergische Landesbibliothek, 
(hereafter WLB), B graph. 1577 01. The WLB holdings are described in detail in Strohm, 
Bibelsammlung. 


4 WLB, Ba graph. 1646 01. 


4l The image is reversed and is clearly a copy, even if somewhat modernized: WLB, Bb 
deutsch 1686 01. An illustration by Johann Theodore de Bry in a Vulgate Bible published in 
Mainz in 1609, also emphasizes the relationship between the woman and Samuel, although it 
is only Samuel who stands in the magic circle. 


a WLB, Bb deutsch 1680 01. For Murer’s biblical illustrations and the Glasteufel, see 
Schmidt, Die Illustration, pp. 360—62, 432-34. 


# Philip Schmidt dates the woodcut 1641 but I have not as yet located the image in a 1641 
Bible, and certainly not in the first Kiirftirsten-Bibel: Die Illustration, p. 438, fig. 353. The ‘ʻE. 
P.’ at bottom right refers to the cutter, Elias Porzelius. For the Kiirfiirsten-Bibel, initiated by 
the Saxon Elector (Kiirfiirst), see Horst Kunze, Geschichte der Buchillustration in 
Deutschland: Das 16. und 17. Jahrhundert (Frankfurt am Main: Insel, 1983), pp. 611-13. 
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Fig. 7. Monogrammist VW, The Witch of Endor Conjures up Samuel for Saul 
with the Assistance of the Devil. Woodcut in Biblia, Das ist Die gantze Schrifft, Altes 
und Neues Testaments Teutsch Herrn D. Martin Luthers S. (Nuremberg: Wolfgang 
Endter, 1656), p. 276. Stuttgart, Wtirttembergische Landesbibliothek 
[Bb deutsch 1656 01]. 


on his travels in Italy in the late 1620s and early 30s.“ Not only do we have the 
necromancer’s book and candles, there are also vials, a skull, bones and a belching 
cauldron. There is also a kind of priestly stole, on which magical figures are painted 
or sown. The focus is again on the necromancer, and the artist is at pains to gender 
her by revealing her lower leg and introducing a cauldron. In a woodcut of the 
Monogrammist VW from a 1656 Kiirfiirsten-Bibel (fig. 7), the dynamic interplay is 
that between a terrified and turbaned Saul and a figure of Samuel clothed in priestly 
garb. The woman assumes more the role of broker and mediator, yet she is depicted 
very much as a witch, located within a magic circle, her body bared to the waist, 
holding a candle, with a skull at her feet, and even accompanied by a figure of the 
devil. She is diabolical consort, witch, and also magical practitioner, situated 


* For Castiglione and others, see Bertina Suida Manning, ‘The Transformation of Circe: 
The Significance of the Sorceress Subject in Seventeenth-Century Genoese Painting’, in 
Scritti di storia dell’arte in onore di Federico Zeri, 2 vols (Los Angeles: Paul Getty Trust, 
1984), 11, 689-708. 
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Fig. 8. Johann Heinrich Schönfeldt, Saul and the Witch of Endor. Engraving with 
additions in pen, ink and grey wash, c. 1670. By permission of the Staatsgalerie 
Stuttgart, Graphische Sammlung, Stuttgart. 
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Fig. 9. Melchior Ktisel, The Witch of Endor Conjures up Evil Spirits. Engraving in 
Icones Biblicae Veteris et Novi Testmenti (Augsburg: [n. pub.], 1679). Stuttgart, 
Wiirttembergische Landesbibliothek [Ba graph 1679 01]. 


within a domestic environment, with rows of bottles and flasks visible on a shelf 
behind her.” 

In other images a setting considered more appropriate to the arts of necromancy 
has been chosen. One of the most dramatic is an outdoor location in proximity to the 
graves of the dead, as in Johann Heinrich Schonfeldt’s well-known etching of around 
1670, executed by Gabriel Ehinger (fig. 8).* The focus is again on the witch and 
her necromancy. She is now a priestess, her body exposed as though to emphasize 
its elemental powers, a conjuror of the restless dead who are awakened by her 
priestly rituals, almost a shade herself who can cross to the other side. As in Jacob 


4 The woodcut also appears in a 1702 Luther Bible: WLB, Bb deutsch 1702 02. Schmidt 
dates it 1670: Die Illustration, p. 438, fig. 352. The use of bottles and flasks is similar to 
sixteenth-century illustrations of the witch Palaestra from Lucian’s Golden Ass. 


46 Salvator Rosa, ed. by Michael Kitson (London: Arts Council, 1973), p. 73; Herbert Pée, 
Johann Heinrich Schönfeld: Die Gemälde (Berlin: Deutscher Verlag fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 
1971), p. 233. Similar settings are found in copperplate engravings by Johann Ulrich Krauss, 
in Augsburg picture Bibles of 1700 and 1702, in engravings by Caspar Luykens in picture 
Bibles of 1708 and 1711; and in drawings by John Michael Rysbrack: WLB, Bb graph. 1700 
03; Ba graph. 1702 01; Bb graph. 1708 01; Bb graph. 1711 01 1. 
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Fig. 10. William Faithorne, King Saul Bows before Samuel. Frontispiece engraving, 
in Joseph Glanvill, Saducismus Triumphatus; or Full and Plain Evidence 
Concerning Witches and Apparitions. In Two Parts. The First Treating of their 
Possibility, The Second of their Real Existence (London: [n. pub.], 1681). London, 
British Library [719.h.4]. By permission of The British Library. 


Cornelisz’s painting of a century and a half earlier, the witch of Endor seems to 
straddle the gender and ritual status of magician and witch. Likewise, in an 
engraving by Melchior Ktisel, which seems to have been first published in an 
Augsburg picture Bible of 1679, Saul and Samuel are barely visible (fig. 9).” It is 
the witch with her flying hair, wand, powders and cauldron who is mistress of the 
wild forces and weird demons which surround her. Küsel’s image was in fact a 
reverse copy of a sorcerer shown with the devils of drinking and smoking by Jan van 
der Velde II from half a century earlier. Ktisel simply included three tiny figures of 
Saul and his assistants as well as a house in the background to create an illustration 
of the witch of Endor story.“* Similar beasts as well as flying demons accompany the 


“ The engraving also appears in Nuremberg Luther Bibles of 1695 and 1702: Nuremberg, 
Germanisches Nationalmuseum, 8° Lö. 225; WLB, Ba deutsch 1702 01. It is reproduced in 
Schmidt, Die Illustration, p. 396, fig. 308; ‘Le spectre’, fig. 9. 

“8 Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engravings and Woodcuts c. 1450-1700, ed. by F. W. H. 
Hollstein (Amsterdam: Hertzberger, 1949-), XXXII: Jan van de Velde II to Dirk Vellert, 
compiled by Ger Luijten and Christiaan Schuckman, ed. by D. de Hoop Scheffer (Roosendaal: 
Koninklijke van Poll, 1989), 53, no. 152; XXXIV: Jan van de Velde II: Plates, 81, fig. 152. 
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scene of witchcraft depicted in Andreas Frohlich’s titlepage engraving to a collection 
of sermons by the Lutheran preacher Bernhard Waldschmitt and published in 
Frankfurt in 1660.” 

An emphasis on necromancy as witchcraft is certainly not the only message to be 
transmitted through this biblical iconography, even if it is the dominant one. From 
the mid-seventeenth century the question of Samuel’s nature is raised more 
insistently. This is certainly so in a number of Italian images — in a fresco by 
Francesco Salviati in the Palazzo Sacchetti in Rome, and in paintings by Pietro Testa 
and Salvator Rosa, in which Samuel commands an extraordinary presence by virtue 
of the brilliant light surrounding him.*° Samuel radiates a similar aura, which would 
seem to refer to Samuel’s apparition as a heavenly body or soul, in a large number of 
Dutch images — as in works by artists such as Pieter Schuts and Benjamin Gerritsz 
Cuyp." Even though in some of these works the artist gives prominent exposure to 
the magical activities and paraphernalia of the witch, it is among German artists in 
particular that the Endor iconography focuses insistently on the woman as a 
necromancer and witch in league with the forces of the devil. 

The particular emphasis of a German artistic tradition is quite demonstrable if one 
examines the images used to illustrate Joseph Glanvill’s Saducismus Triumphatus, a 
title that might be translated as ‘Sadducism Defeated!’, referring to the teaching that 
denied the reality of spirits.” Glanvill, a chaplain to Charles II from 1672, died in 
1680, and his work was published posthumously by the Cambridge Platonist, Henry 
More, in 1681, with three more editions appearing over the next decade. An 
engraving by the English artist, William Faithorne, was included as a frontispiece 
(fig. 10). In Faithorne’s engraving the woman of Endor becomes little more than an 


“ Pythonissa Endorea, Das ist: Acht und zwantzig Hexen- und Gespenstpredigten 
(Frankfurt am Main, 1660). 


°° Dumant, pl. 56, fig. 116; pl. 70, fig. 149; Luisa Vertova, ‘Florence: The Biennale 
Internazionale dell’ Antiquariato’, Burlington Magazine, 127 (1985), pp. 928-29, fig. 112; 
Jonathan Scott, Salvator Rosa: His Life and Times (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995), 
pp. 181-82. 


5l For Schuts, see the picture Bibles published in 1700 in Amsterdam and in 1749 in 
Rotterdam: WLB, Ba graph. 1700 01; B graph. 1749 02. For Cuyp, see Ildikó Ember, 
‘Benjamin Gerritsz. Cuyp’, Acta Historiae Artium, 25, 89-141, (p. 136, cat. no. 2). For the 
image, see Amsterdam, Rijksbureau voor kunsthistorische documentatie, 71 H31 52. Also see 
a painting by a Rembrandt student, in Im Lichte Rembrandts: Das Alte Testament im 
Goldenen Zeitalter der niederländischen Kunst, ed. by Christian Tiimpel (Munich: Klinkhardt 
and Biermann, 1994), pp. 90, 102, fig. 62. And see a painting by Gerbrandt van den Eeckhou: 
photograph in the Warburg Institute Photographic Collection, University of London, taken 
from the Netherlands Art Institute Library, no. 4705. 


* Joseph Glanvill, Saducismus Triumphatus: or Full and Plain Evidence Concerning 
Witches and Apparitions. In Two Parts. The First Treating of their Possibility, The Second of 
their Real Existence (London: [n. pub.], 1681). 
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artist, The Witch of 
Samuel from the 
engraving in Joseph 
Triumphatus: Oder 
klarer Beweiss Von 
Gespenstern Oder 
Erscheinungen; in 
verfasset (Hamburg: 
1701). Wolfenbiittel, 
Bibliothek. 


No magical parapher- 
the candles seem to 
function, given that it is 
Samuel, who is sur- 
aureole and, as indi- 
duly recognized by 


Saul. This is meant to illustrate  Glanvill’s 
fundamental argument that the apparition 
was not an act of trickery on the part of 
the woman, an illusion created by the devil, nor indeed the devil himself, it was none 
other than the blessed soul of Samuel, clothed not in his terrestrial body, but ‘in this 
his more pure Aerial or Aetherial Body, which he could form into such an 
appearance and habit as he had in the Terrestial’.** Glanvill’s work went through 
many English editions and all continued to feature this engraving." 

But in 1701 Glanvill was translated into German and published in Hamburg. This 
brought with it a dramatic change to the frontispiece. Faithorne’s frontispiece was 
replaced with an engraving by an unknown artist (fig. 11), which was a copy of a 
woodcut by Georg Eimart, originally included in an Augsburg picture Bible of 
1695.5 The action takes place in a large vault or tomb, complete with skulls, bats 


$ Joseph Glanvill, Saducismus Triumphatus: Or, Full and Plain Evidence Concerning 
Witches and Appartions, ed. by Coleman E. Parsons (Gainesville: Scholar’s Facsimiles and 
Reprints, 1966), p. 310. 


* The engraving is a frontispiece in both 1681 editions. In the second edition of 1682, it is 
accompanied by a second engraving with six scenes from Glanvill’s text, which was used as 
the frontispiece to Part 2 in the 1681 edition. The 1689 and 1700 editions follow that of 1682. 
The 1727 edition returned to the format of 1681. 


5 The 1701 Hamburg frontispiece has been reproduced in Witchcraft in Europe 1100- 
1700: A Documentary History, ed. by Alan Kors and Edward Peters (London: Dent, 1973), p. 
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and smoke-effects. The centrepoint of the very theatrical scene is the witch of Endor, 
who, armed with her magic circle, skulls, bats and billowing smoke, orchestrates 
Samuel’s appearance from the grave. The magic circle has become little more than a 
decorative device and all stand outside it. The key figure is the witch, who is much 
more than just a medium; she is the master of ceremonies, choreographer and 
producer. This depiction is wholly at odds with Glanvill’s text, which argues against 
earlier English writers on witchcraft such as Reginald Scot and John Webster, who 
claimed that the apparition was simply an act of illusion and deceit perpetrated by a 
cunning trickster and conjuror.*° 

The Hamburg frontispiece illustrates very effectively the fact that a particular 
iconography of the witch of Endor story had become dominant among German 
artists of the later sixteenth and seventeenth century. Under the impact of increased 
demonological speculation, an intensification of ecclesiastical and secular policies 
deployed to eradicate sorcery practices and superstitious beliefs, and the widespread 
support of courts in the vigorous prosecution of witchcraft charges throughout 
German-speaking territories from the 1580s through to at least the 1670s, the 
representation of the biblical story shifted away from a concern with the nature of 
Samuel’s appearance and prophecy to focus on the woman of Endor as necromancer 
and witch, and the magical techniques and instruments she used to conjure Samuel. 
Interest shifted from a simple wonder at the apparitions from the spirit world, to the 
rituals, techniques and persons through which such apparently wondrous contact 
could occur. The woman of Endor, therefore, needed to be depicted through the 
visual language of witchcraft to make clear her compact with the devil. But her role 
as a necromancer in communication with the dead also linked her to a magical 
tradition commonly identified with a male and clerical class,” and so it is not 
surprising that her representation also included references to that tradition.” 


323, fig. 68. The Augsburg picture Bible is edited by Christoph Weigel, and was reprinted in 
1730: WLB, Bb graph. 1695 01; Bb graph. 1730 01. It is also very similar to an illustration 
included in a Basel Brandmiiller (Luther) Bible of 1699, which Schmidt attributed to the 
Monogrammist CM and to an engraving by R. Shephard in a 1730 London Bible: WLB, Bb 
graph. 1735 01 1; Schmidt, Die Illustration, p. 437, fig. 351. 


°° Reginald Scot, The Discoverie of Witchcraft (1584), ed. by Montague Summers (New 
York: Dover, 1972); John Webster, The Displaying of Supposed Witchcraft (London: J. M., 
1677). 


°7 For necromancy and ritual magic, see Conjuring Spirits: Texts and Traditions of 
Medieval Ritual Magic, ed. by Claire Fanger (University Park: Pennsylvania State University 
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Although such different identities tended to create a somewhat unstable figure, her 
sexual and ritual ambiguity also served to accentuate her primary role as a medium, a 
figure who had the capacity to cross boundaries and make contact with the other 
side. And given the critical debate about priestly mediation in Counter-Reformation 
culture, it is hardly surprising that a biblical story of mediation with the spirit world 
would have received a new and heightened level of attention. 
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